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TO 

A FRIEND. 

IF these verses were more worthy, 
I would name your name, 
Now in silence, here T lay them 
At your feet the same. 

Is it silence ? You will harken, 
Know what I would say. 

Understanding what is written, 
As none other may. 

F. P. 
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PRATSE. 

** The world fades ; only you stand there."— //i a Balcony, 
R. Browning. 

BUT you are asleep where the daisies blow, 
And your dream is sweet, and you do not know. 
Therefore to me there comes no joy with praise, 
It sounds but as an echo from old days. 
Only an echo faint, of words long said, 
Before that you had joined the quiet dead — 
And you being dead, T care not any more 
Though others praise, who silent were of yore. 
No sound of triumph mars your peaceful rest, 
Silent for ever you, whose praise was best. 
Ere you had gone it had been sweet to see 
The world pause listening ; — then it past by me ; 
And now it standing waits for my least word. 
And I, — I care not if my voice is heard. 
Why should I care since you no sound may hear ? 
And art so distant who wert once so near. 
For you are asleep where the violets gi'ow. 

And your dream is deep, and you do not know. 
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OUTSIDE THE GATE. 
** For love is strong as death."— 5^o^07W^« Songt viii., 6. 
DREAMT last night that I was dead, 
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And passed beyond the bounds of sight, 
Into that glorious land of light. 
But. still my heart remained with you, 
And it was false that you had said. 
And all that I had told you true. 

My love was stronger far than death. 
Though you had deemed it little worth. 
It had outlasted time and earth. 
You cast it carelessly aside. 
It was not worth a moment's breath. 
And I that would have gladly died 

To know that you had trusted me, 
Had done with earthly care and strife, 
Had passed away from out your life. 
And now upon the heavenly shore, 
I watched until the time should be 
When I might clasp your hand once more. 

I stood without the golden gate, 
And one came forth and bade me in, 
" From thee hath pass'd away all sin." 




OUTSIDK THE OATK. 3 

T answered, " Nay, let me remain 
Without the door; I fain would wait 
For one I loved on earth in vain 

To join me here, I would not be 

In heaven, while he is yet below." 

The angel answered, "Be it so. 

Thou hast thy choice, thy lovfe is great. 

I will pray God to turn to thee 

That soul for which thou here dost wait." 

His voice then ceased; and others came 
And passed within those portals wide. 
I patient waited there outside, 
Waited to enter heaven with you ; 
For love must always be the same. 
How could you doubt such love was true ? 

At length you came unto the gate; 
I spoke your name; you turned aside. 
Why should I think because I died. 
That you would deem my love was true ? 
I had my choice, I chose to wait, 
I did not care for Heaven, but you. 

Then spake the angel, " Never pain 

May enter in this golden door, 

May ever cross this threshold o'er ; 

Thou lovest this soul, and thou would'st wait. 

And thy long waiting is in vain. 

And now, alas ! it is too late. 



OUTSIDE THE r.ATE. 

I may not let thee enter in. 

If he had taken thee by the hand, 

And smiled on thee, thou now would^st stand 

Beside him here for ever more ; 

But since his trust thou could^st not win, 

Thou must remain outside the door." 
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PURPLE CLEMATIS. 

*'The clematis shows that the summer is nearly over ; then 
follows autumn, and after it comes winter, which always reminds 
me of death — the end of everything." 

IN purple splendour drooping, 
The clematis by the gate, 
Is the symbol of summer departing, 
The summer which may not wait. 

And autumn, with gifts so precious, 

How soon it passeth away ; 
It crowneth the year with sadness — 

It lingers, but may not stay. 

Like old age, foUoweth winter, 

And through its chilly breath 
We dimly see, in a mirror. 

The misty face of death. 

To the living spring returneth, 

But what avails to the dead, 

That the grass should be green above them 

The primrose bloom o'er their head ? 
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PURPLE CLEMATIS, 

Is there aught remaineth of knowledge, 

Of hope, of faith, or of love. 
When the winter of death is round us ? 

And only a mound above 

In some graveyard is left for a token 
That we who once were, are not now. 

That ineffable mystic presence 

We call death, stooped and kissed our brow. 
***** 

And we — we rose and followed 

Out into the blackness of night ; 
And none whom we left behind us 

May know if the morning light 

Ever breaks on a great hereafter ; 

Or if death is the end of life, 
And a dreamless annihilation 

Be the finish of earthly strife. 




A GIFT. 

** . . . a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet than all other." 

— T. Hood, 

I GAVE my heart to my friend one day, 
" Tis yours," I said, " to treat as you will. 
You may toss it aside in careless play, 
You may trample upon it on life's rough way, 
It is yours, and must cling to you still." 

He took my heart with such tender care ; 

He listened until he caught its beat, 
Then, pausing a moment upon the stair 
Of life, he murmur'd, " Why should I bear 

This burden ; " and cast it before my feet. 

Oh blame him not, for never forget 
This man was only a friend to me. 

My love was as nothing to him, and yet 

I sometime wonder will any regret 

Ever cross his soul if he thinks of me ? 

But for all his life he must bear my heart, 

Twas useless to fling it again to me ; 
For not even Death himself carries a dart 
That can slay the love in which he had no part 
This man who was only a friend to me. 



NOT IN VAIN. 

** Xothinj^ is sweeter than love ; nothing stronger, nothing 
higher . . . nothing fuller or better in heaven and in earth.'* 
— Of the Imitation of Chrinty Book 11 1. y Chapter T., Thomas 
A'Kempis. 

IS it so hard a fate indeed, 
Ever to follow where love doth lead ? 
Never to catch a glimpse of his face, 
Yet always to feel him in every place. 
For ever to follow upon his track, 
Knowing that never can love turn back ? 
But though love passeth thus on before, 
Yet earth is never the same as of yore ; 
Never the same as before he came. 
And brightened all life with his burning flame. 
What though he paused not before our door. 
Nor lingered to cross our threshold o'er. 
It was but an instant we saw him there. 
Gazed deep in iiis soul and found it fair ; 
Found it so fair that never again 
Can we, who looked deep in lovers eyes in vain, 
Ever regret the days past by 
Ere we heard the footstep of love draw nigh. 




NOT IN VAIN. 

All our life will he lighten the way ; 
We follow him onwards, and brighter the day 
To us who must follow where love doth go, 
Than to those who never his footstep know. 
To them is the loss — to us is but gain ; 
There is no such thing as love in vain. 



SUNSET. 

** The setting sun of old age ever gilds with rosy tints the days 
gone by." 

THE setting sun of life gilds with its rays 
The unforgotten but far distant days, 
The days when youth and hope walked hand in hand. 

It sheds around the past a rosy glow, 

That past which never was a present, though 

On looking back o'er life it seems to stand 

Bathed in a crimson glory, and old age 
Lingers with loving fondness o*er the page 
Thus lighted up by memory's golden rays. 
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IF YOU WERE DEAD. 

. . . still, for I love you, 
This to the end my prayer will be, 

Ne'er may you be so sternly treated, 
Never be judged, as you judged me." 

— F. W. Fakbab. 



IF you were dead, then all for me would die 
That gives to life its happiness and pain, 
The one prayer left would be a prayer that I 
Might follow swiftly after, and thus gain, 
If not once more your presence, yet a place 
Where unto me might be vouchsafed the grace 

That from afar I might behold you there. 

Amid the blessed who have gained their rest, 
Free'd from all sorrow, and all care, 

You who on earth are noblest, dearest, best ; 
You surely would not grudge, unto me. 
That thus, like Dives, I your face might see ? 

He looked across the gulf, and Lazarus saw ; 

As deep a gulf will then between us lie ; 
But I have prayed for, hoped for, nothing more 

Save this ; well knowing that love ca.nnot die, 

But knowing well, alas, that unto you 

No joy could be in Heaven were I there too. 
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12 IF YOU WERE DEAD. 

Yet were I there, my place must always be 

Below you, at your feet ; but still the sight 
Of me would dim the glory unto thee : 
Across that void you will forget me quite, 
Or else will careless hold me of no worth, 
Just as you did so long ago on earth. 

We are ourselves forever ; if in life 

I blame you not for casting me aside, 
When all is past and done with, and the strife 
Of this world ended ; when we two have died. 
Deem you that I in Heaven would mar your rest ? 
No ! I would choose whate'er for you were best. 

And you are right ; there nothing is in me 

That can deserve one second thought again, 
My life has merged itself in love for thee, 
That glorifies existence ; call it in vain, 
But yet remember God and Heaven must be 
Only a dream e'er I can change to thee. 




IF I WERE DEAD, 

" Had I words to complete it, 
Who'd read it, or who'd understand ? " 

— James Witcomb Riley. 

IF I were dead, with tangled grass above me, 
The darkness of the grave between us set, 
I sometimes wonder what your thoughts would be 
Of one who loved you so ; should you regret 
That love which now you more than half despise ? 
If I were lying silent 'neath the skies 
I think that soon you would my name forget. 

I know that I am nothing in your life, 
Why should an echo come if I were dead ? 
At peace, and resting from all earthly strife. 
Why should the memory of my words once said. 
Words that you scarcely paused awhile to hear. 
Haunt you thus after, were I no more near. 
But lying hush'd within my narrow bed ? 

Yet it is possible that some chance word. 

Spoken by other lips might wake again 

The little reok'd-of past, in which you heard 

My voice ; and told me that my love was vain. 

You could not stoop unto so low a thing, 

And counted but a dross all I could bring, 

Ah, death itself could never heal that pain, 
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H IP I WERE DEAD. 

No, even death can give to me no peace, 
T was not made as people who forget : 
Through life and onwards, I can never cease 
To know that you, who love me not, are set 
Forever in my heart ; and I must stand 
Within your shadow with an empty hand. 
Yet never deem that I can it regret. 

I am not worthy to be lov'd by you. 

And knowing this, must bear the bitter pain 

Of feeling that my love is unto you 

Only an irksome weight. Will it be vain 

When we stand face to face on that far shore, 

Shall you turn from me then for evermore ? 

Yes, there in Heaven your love I may not gain. 




VOICES. 
First Voice. 

WE shall pass into silence unbroken, 
Where naught can disturb our sleep, 
And nothing be left for a token 

But the grave, and the grave is deep. 

Too deep for a message of gladness, 

To ever break in on our rest, 
With thg living remaineth the sadness, 

The grass is green over our breast. 

Second Voice. 

When this world hath passed away. 
Then will dawn a glorious day, 
Love and faith with us will stay. 

Pain and sorrow come not there. 
To that land where all is fair, 
Ended then is every care. 

First Voice. 

We who remain with our hopeless craving. 

For something beyond the gates of death. 

We pine for a power that is strong in saving, 

For life that ends not with mortal breath. 
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16 VOICES. 

Dreams — for the silence is broken never, 
There dawns no morn for the dead again, 

Darkness encompasseth them for ever, 
And faith is helpless, and love is in vain. 

Second Voice. 

We shall reach a heavenly shore, 
All of good we knew before 
Be increased for evermore. 

Love can never be in vain, 
There it meets with love again, 
Freed from every care and pain. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

Ended then all earthly strife, 
Enter we eternal life. 




A DYING NORSEMAN. 
A.D. 1037. 

WHAT can these new gods ^ive nie ? 
I have Odin and Thor, 
Odin the wise all father ; 

Great Thor, the mighty in war, 
There are gods enough in Valhalla, 

And to me they ever gave ear, 
Speak no more of your white Christ, 

We want no strange gods here. 
This new god, he cannot give me 

Once more the arm of the strong, 
Strong arm that has failed me never, 

Though the fight were stubborn and long. 
Can he give me again the glory of youth ? 

Go down with me to the sea, 
And harry the shore of Britain ; 

Ah ! never more shall I see 
The white sails spreading their wings, 

Each spring, as we left our home, 
And day by day drew southward, 

I can almost feel the foam. 

•it ■)(■ * -X- -X- 
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IH A DYING NORSEMAN. 

But now all is past and over, 

I know that naught can avail 
The gods in Valhalla have spoken. 

I go ; and your white Christ pale 
He cannot bring back for one instant 

The glorious days that are past. 
Then why should I turn from Odin and Thor, 

And be false as a woman at last ? 




ON THE WAY TO AVALON. 

YET it may be I shall sleep sound, 
And nothing shall mar my rest. 
Though I have no bed, like others, 
Deep down in the earth's soft breast. 

If Merlin spake true, I shall wait there. 
With nought to disturb my sleep, 
As calmly in Avalon lying 
As though my grave were deep. 

Till the day I return to my people, 
Ere all things have passed away ; 
For after the night has vanished. 
He spoke of an earthly day. 

Is it the truth ; must I slumber ? 
Or watch through the changing years. 
Till that which must be is ended — 
The toil, the sorrow, the tears. 

There are dreams in the soundest sleep, though, 

And I may be back once more, 

With the Knights of the Table round me. 

In the glorious days of yore. 
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20 ON THE WAY TO AVALON. 

The days ere a stain had fallen 
On the lily claspt close to my breast, 
Ere ever he stooped to dishonour, 
The friend whom I loved the best. 

Pray God that Merlin has lied. 
And I may awake no more, 
Till, all earthly sins forgiven, 
We meet on the heavenly shore. 

Yes ; let me sleep quiet and silent, 
Till the day I awake in that land. 
Where all the dark past is forgotten, 
And I may clasp Lancelot's hand. 




THE CHARM OF THE RUE. 

WHY do you come to disturb me ? 
I laid you away to rest, 
With red rose-leaves for your pillow, 
And rosemary over your breast, 

There was lavender all around you, 
I knew that your grave was deep ; 

There were king-cups growing above you. 
And yet you have stirrd in your sleep. 

I promised that you should have flowers ; 

And I did not forget the rue ; 
But sometimes I think you forgot, dear. 

All the old-world spells that I knew. 

You said that I must not remember. 
But bury you out of my sight ; 

I might strew the red rose-leaves upon you, 
And then must forget you quite. 

But I knew you would one day waken, 

If only the rue was there ; 

That the past it would all come back, dear, 

Some day when the skies were fair, 
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22 THE CHABM OF TH£ RUE. 

You know that you bade me forget, dear. 
All the love that you told long ago ; 

To bury it deep, nor r^;ret you, 

It had passed with the last year's snow. 

But for years I hoped you would waken. 
For I knew that the me it was there ; 

But I deem'd that the charm it was broken. 
No answer there came to my prayer. 

And ah, but you slept so soundly, 

'Mid roses, rosemary, and rue, 
That I have had time to remember 

It was I, not you, that were true. 

But the charm it has worked, and you waken ; 

The spell of the rue holds you fast ; 
The grave has no power to keep you. 

Your love it is mine at last. 

And, dear, you should not reproach me, 

Ilemember that I was true ; 
lied roses and rosemary wither, 

You took no heed of the rue. 

But yet for the sake of the past, dear, 
And the days e'er you proved untrue, 

I would I had left you to sleep, dear, 
With never the charm of the rue. 



THE DEATH OF MARY STUART. 

LAY the flowers lightly round her, 
Crown the silvered hair 
With Our Lady's lilies ; 
Death has found her fair. 

Robbed of earthly crown and kingdom ; 

Murdered, martyred, here you lie. 
But you gave the world a lesson 

How a queen should die. 

Fear and hate have done their utmost. 
Now you rest so calmly here, 

With God's peace upon your forehead. 
And the lilies round your bier. 

Yes ; they reft the kingdoms from you ; 

Left you nothing but the grave. 
Wrongs and scorn they heaped upon you, 

But the martyr's crown they gave. 
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FAILURE. 

** All honour to him who shall win the f)riz^, 
The world has cried for a thousand years, 
But to him who tries, who fails and dies, 
T give great honour, and glory, and tears." 

— Joaquin Miller. 

YOU have failed, you say, in your life, 
I tell you that now and forever, 
You stand above all in the strife, 

Though the world may acknowledge it never. 

They will never know half the cost 

That you paid with your heart's best blood ; 

They who marr'd your life, till you lost 
So much that the world counts good. 

To know what you might have been, 

If they who stood close to your side 
Had but bid you go forth and win 

All that which is now denied. 

Yours is the great true heart, 

That speaketh no word of blame, 

But endureth on to the end, 

With a love that is still the same. 
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FAILURE. 25 

You pray to your God for strength, 

He will help you to bear the cross, 
Till you win your rest at length. 

From all suffering, pain, and loss. 

You may never be great in the sight 

Of the world ; — but before God's throne. 

You will one day stand crowned in the light 
When he calleth together His own. 



DURING THE PLAGUE, 1665.* 

NOW I know that the Lord, in his kindness, 
Took those who have gone before, 
Ere our leader went from us, and blindness 
Came down on the land once more. 

They were bitter days that came after. 

When, as sheep whose great shepherd is tied, 

*Mid the sound of their ribald laughter. 
We buried our mighty dead. 

Yea, a blindness fell on the nation ; 

And they craved for a king once more, 
And they barter'd the land's salvation. 

As God's people had done of yore. 

And again the Lord God harken'd. 
And he gave them their hearts' desire. 

But the face of heaven was darken'd. 
For God turned away in ire. 

* Supposed to be spoken by one who had been a trooper in the 
Ironsiden. 
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DURING THE PLAGUE. 27 

And the darkness has gathered round us, 

And a mighty dread has copae down, 
For the wrath of the Lord has found us, 

And who may abide His frown ? 

O ! Lord ! wilt thou turn again never ? 

A remnant are faithful to thee, 
Arise in Thy wrath, and for ever 

Our land from this tyranny free. 



A JUNE MORNING. 

THE boat went out with the ebb to sea, 
That June-tide in the morning, 
My bonny boys waved their hands to me, 

That June-tide in the morning. 
I stood and watched them from the door : 
My bonny brave boys came back no more, 
That June-tide in the morning. 

The sun shone bright, and the wind was low, 

That June-tide in the morning. 
And I kissed them ere I bade them go. 

That June-tide in the morning. 
The leaves were young upon the vine, 
When my boys' warm lips were press'd to mine 

That June-tide in the morning. 

I watched the boat as it left the bay, 

That June-tide in the morning. 
And ever until my latest day, 

That June-tide in the morning 

Comes back to me when the skies are clear. 

And the roses bloom, — yet I felt no fear, 

That June-tide in the morning. 
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A JUNE MORNING. 29 

A mist came up, and it hid the sea, 

That June-tide in the morning. 
Ah ! little I thought what awaited me, 

That June-tide in the morning. 
How those lips had been press'd to mine. 
Here on earth, for the end of all time, 

That June-tide in the mofning. 

The rising tide brought them back no more, 

That June-tide in the morning. 
Ere noon the boat drifted safe ashore, 

That June-tide in the morning. 
The mist had hidden the Dead Man's Rock, 
And never a boat could withstand its shock, 

That June-tide in the morning. 

They found their grave in the great North Sea, 

That Jiine-tide in the morning. 
My boys, who came never home to me. 

That June-tide in the morning. 
Oh ! the sky was bright, and the wind was low. 
Thank God I kissed them ere they did go, 

That June-tide in the morning. 



THE CELEBRATION OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION OF 1789 IN PARIS, 1889. 

PRAY God may grant for all time to be, 
That never again the world may see, 
Paris, such woe as was wrought in thee. 

What though a hundred years are gone 
Since the Bastille was lost and won, 
And the great slaughter was begun ? 

Still the whole world it stands aghast, 

Aye, though a century is past. 

On history's page the mark will last. 

Time cannot wipe away that stain. 
While memory lasts it must remain. 
Yea ! France ; and all thy tears are vain. 

For, never since that fatal hour. 

When, mad with blood, thou hadst the power 

To slay of thine own soil the flower, 

Hast thou found peace. It may not be ; 

Strive as thou wilt, thou can'st not free 

Thyself; the guilt yet weighs on thee. 
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CELEBRATION OP THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 31 

Will the time come when thou shalt stand 
Before God's throne, thou lovely land, 
And He shall wash from oflP thy hand 

The blood-red dye that stains it yet, 
And bid all nations to forget 
That ever such a mark was set 

Upon thee, France ? And oh, that thou 
Didst but in sorrow kneel ; and now 
Show to all lands that thou know'st how 

With deepest sorrow this sad year to keep, 
On thy bowed head repentance sore to heap. 
For thy great sin, which was so dark and deep. 



But no ; the time is not yet come when thou 
Wilt stoop to bind the sackcloth on thy brow. 




LIVING, THOUGH THE DATE BE OLI> 

" But, dead? AH'b done with : wait who may. 
Watch and wear and wonder who wilL 
Oh, my whole life that ends to-day ! 

Oh, my soul's sentence, sounding still. 
The woman is dead, that was none of his ; 

And the man, that was none of hers, may go ! " 

— Robert Brownini; [Too Laff). 

*'^ I ^IS a gold 1k)x set with pearls 
X All around the quaint old lid ; 

And her eyes, 'mid sunny curls, 
Partly seen and partly hid, 

Smiling, gaze into your face 

With a dainty charm and grace. 

liaise the lid ; some words are there, 

Graven deep into the gold, — 
Words that breathe a great despair. 

Living, though the date be old. 

** Seventeen ninety, sixth of May, 

She (lied. God teach me how to pray. " 
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T could tell her name and age, 

Write the story of her life. 
But why open the shut page ? 

She has rested long from strife, 
And a hundred years have fled 

Since the day that she lay dead. 

Close the box — why linger here ? 

Sixty years ago he died, 
Held no other woman dear, 

Never wife was by his side ; 
Ended was life's golden day, 

" Seventeen ninety, sixth of May. '' 
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AUF WTEDEUSEHEN. 

S()^[E day in the unknown future 
(For all things come to an end), 
T shall stand again in the presence 
Of her who was once my friend. 

And the years that lie between us, 
They will all be passed away. 

When we are once more together, 
In the light of that golden day. 

We stood 'neath the whitening thorn tree, 
At the orchard gate, by the stile ; 

And parted at last in the twilight, 
Parted for years with a smile. 

T deem'd we should wed in the June-tide, 
And how many Junes have fled 

Since the morning I opened the letter 
Which told me that she was dead ? 

She knew that I did not love her, 

I had spoken of one who went, 

Whom death had early ta'en from me. 

And T think that she was content, 
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When I said that I could not <j;ive her 

The love that I gave before. 
Ah ! fool ; and for all my life- time, 

Tt is she I have missed so sore. 

Not the fair-hair'd child who left me 

In youth ; but my friend who died 
Tn all the glory of summer ; 

It is she whom I miss from my side. 

It is she whom I dream of meeting 

Once more, when life's journey is done, 

And I turn my eyes with deep gladness 
At length to the setting sun. 



THE DEATH OF THE KING. 



u 



T 



HllOW my royal robes around me," 



Said the king. 



" Since T might not die in battle 
T will bring 
No faint heart to meet my latest foe ; 

Death shall see 
That although I needs must follow, 

It shall be 
As a monarch I will meet him 

Face to face. 
Place my right hand on the sword, 

'Tis the place 
Of a king to die with sword in hand, 

And ye know. 
Never man had truer sword than this, 

So I go, 
Clasping thus its hilt, to meet my latest foe. 
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DIVIDED. 

*' Yet will I but say what mere friends say, 
Or only a thought stronger ; 
I will hold your hand but as long as all may, 
Or so very little longer?" 

— RoBEKT Browning. 

WE stand so far apart, 
Two graves between us lie 
Mine, with a cross at its head, 
And flowers strewn o'er the bed. 
Of the unforgotten dead 
Who dreamless sleeps below. 

Yours is an empty grave, 

Untenanted and bare, 

But you fashioned it so deep, 

That forever it must keep 

Us apart, although we weep, 

With close clasped hands above. 
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You dug it in the past, 

Ere I had seen your face, 

And it is so deep and wide 
That it parts me from your side. 
Not the grave of him who died, 

Who loved me long ago. 

Yet, though the grave is deep. 
And we stand not side by side, 
Yet none other is so near, 
No one else is half so dear, 
Naught can come Iwitween us here 
Or loose our close clasped hands. 
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TO-MORKOW. 

VEll hidden from our eyes. 
Distant far to-morrow lies, 
With its grey or golden skies. 
To youth it lies shrouded in glorious dreams. 
But to age a soft glow from the past it seems. 

No man knows that silent shore, 
Where to-morrow went, before 
She had cross'd our threshold o'er. 
The sound of her footsteps sped (juitkly away. 
She left us for ever at dawning of day. 

Age and youth in vain they sigh, 

One by one the years go by. 

No to-morrow draweth nigh. 
Yet sometimes the sound of her distant feet, 
Is caught by some dreamer who echoes their beat. 

But some day when all is done, 

And the slowly sinking sun, 

Shows us rest is well nigh won, 
The mists that now hide it will all cleiir awav, 
To-morix)w will merge in the light of day. 
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LOST ATLANTIS. 

LOST Atlantis sleeping lies 
Far away 'mid sunny skies, 
And the sea is ever blue ; 
Naught is old, and naught is new. 
All is as it wont to be 
In the ages past. But we, 
We have lost the path which leads 
To these flower-strewn, grassy meads. 
Yet at times there comes a breeze, 
Spicy wind from southern seas. 
Where we sailed in days of yore 
Youthful days that are no more. 
And while still those breezes sigh, 
Past and Present, drawing nigh. 
Hand in hand together stand. 
And before us that lost land 
Lies, as long ago it lay 
In the days when life was May. 
Naught is changed, and all is there ; 
Voices till the silent air. 
All the friends of days gone by 

We can see them drawing nigh, 
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All the hopes, the joys, the t'eui-s, 
Through the snows of long past yeai*s. 
We are back again once more, 
With the days that went before. 

• ■ • • • 

l>ut the breeze has passed away, 
And no longer it is May : 
Vanished all, and hushed each voice. 
But our inmost hearts rejoice. 
For although Atlantis lies 
Hidden ever from our eyes, 
Yet some day, when all is done ; 
And night comes, the setting sun 
Will uplift the mists, and we 
That old pathway then shall see. 
No moi*e Atlantis lost will l>e. 



ONE WHO CALLS. 

** Christ rises : mercy every way 
Is infinite — and who can say ? " 

— H. Browning (ChriMtnas Eve and Ecutter Day). 

A VOICE goes forth that sounds o'er every nation, 
O ! come, mine own, to Me. 
I dwelt on earth, yea, died for your salvation, 
But blind, ye will not see. 

Come as ye are, beguiled, and worn, and weary ; 

The night will soon be done. 
The way is bleak, the path is rough and dreary, 

The morn will bring the sun. 

Though dark it be, yet I am ever near you ; 

See ! I am by your side ; 
My feet have worn this very path. Why fear you 

Who have Me for your guide ? 

I trod the selfsame way that ye are treading. 

My blood hath stained the road ; 

And T can dry the tears your eyes are shedding, 

And ease your heavy load. 
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Ye say it is too dark ; ye cannot follow ; 

That ye were born too late. 
Beloved ! turn to Me ; the world is hollow, 

But sure this path, and straight. 

Ye say the way is long — -the shadows darken, 

Your hearts are hard to win. 
O, children, children ! only turn and harken, 

Harken, and enter in 

Unto that peace which passe th understanding ; 

Till, toil and trial o'er. 
The rausoni'd soul at length shall gain its landing 

On Heaven's eternal shore. 



THE GREAT NORTH SEA. 

YEARS have passed since the great Nortli Sea 
Took him who was clearest on earth to nie 
Safe in God's keeping I know he lies, 
And he hears not the sea birds' moaning cries, 
As slowly over his grave they float 
With the drifting wind ; and never a boat 
Or a sign of mankind is there. 
Only the wild waves' ceaseless prayer 
Sounds ever alK>ve his quiet bed, 
Till the day that " the sea gives up its dead." 
The mists come down and they hide the sun ; 
But naught he knoweth — his work is done. 
Storm and tempest, they come not nigh 
The graves of the ocean, and never a sigh 
From the world far above them can break the sl(M;p 
Of the dead wlio rest in the measureless deep. 
Thus for ever, until the latest morn 
Shall roll l>ack the last time the darkness forlorn. 
My love in the clasp of the great North Sea, 
Waits, till the ending of time sliall be. 
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A ROYAL SNUFF-BOX. 

THE outside studded with gems ; 
Within a portrait fair, 
Of her who once ruled all France, 
For the king it was painted there. 

Open the box. See, her face 

Seeras to smile back at yours again. 

Ts it fancy, or have the dark eyes 
A shadow in them as of pain ? 

They say that Louis himself 

Twined those pearls in her sunny hair, 
And vowed that none could be found 

To match with that skin so rare. 

She died ere his love grew cold. 

So never to her there came 

That darkest of all dark days ; 

The end of her glorious shame. 
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Died, while the wave of her fan 
Meant triumph, or deep disgrace ; 

To her l)ent the mighty of France, 
All eafs^er for power or for place. 

Close the box. You have gazed long enough 
On the face that was cmce the pride 

Of a monarch and all his court ; 

But 'twas happy for her that she died 




AFTER THE FALL OF TROY. 

TJiOY has fallen ; and never will be 
War, like the war that was waged for nie. 
Could I but have those ten years back again, 
With the joy, and the glory, the pleasure like pain ; 
The clash of arms, and the din of the fight, 
The feasting and music ; the colour, the light ; 
Yet amid it all there sounded to me 

Ever a moan from the far off sea. 

There still remains this for all time to be. 
The war of the world was fought for me. 
(^ive them no pity who died for me there, 
Men can never more die for a face so fair ; 
And what does it matter that now they lie 
Quiet and silent, beneath the sky ? 
Remember that none evermore can be 

Back for those years in Troy with me. 
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HELEN OF TROY. 

ONG years ago he l)ore me to a land l)cyoncl tlie 
sea, 

To a city fair and stately, that renowned must ever be 
Through all ages yet to follow, for the light shed there 
by me. 

I am Helen : but where is Troy ? 

They have told me not a roof tree nor a wall is 

standing now ; 
That overthrown is the high altar, where ten thousand 

once did l)ow. 
Whilst on high to Aphrodite rose the solemn hymn 

and vow. 

T am Helen : but where is Troy ? 

Do they deem that thus the story of my life will pass 

away ? 
Troy betrayed, and all who lovVl me slain upon that 

fatal day, 
Shall but make the memory of me evermore with men 

to stay. 

r am Helen : but where is Troy ? 
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Fools ! to deem that time can ever make the tale of 

Troy grow old, 
Buried now is every hero, and the grass green o'er 

the mould. 
But of her they fought and died for, every age shall 

yet be told. 

I am Helen : but where is Troy ? 
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A GRAVE IN A YORKSHIRE CHURCHYARD. 

YEARS have gone, beloved one, 
Since your work on earth was done, 
And you left me here alone — it was the will of God ; 
All these weary years before, 
You have won the distant shore. 
And on earth is nothing left me but the graveyard sod. 

The moon sheds little light 

Upon that quiet mound to-night, 
On the southern side of the church so old ; 

Near, so near, to the chancel wall, 

That you hear the holy accents fall, 
Pleading alike for one and for all ; leading us into the 
fold. 

You sleep well in native earth. 

Near the kin who gave you birth, 

Close l>e8ide you, in the church, there they rest for ever. 

You, the last of all your line, 

O'er your grave the stars they shine. 

And the wind al)ove your head can disturb you never. 
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In the church a window there, 
With the three Archangels fair, 
Wrought in colours glorious stands ; and the light is 
ever thrown, 
On the dead who lie below, 
Dead who bore your name, we know. 
But you sleep as sound alone, with the moonbeams on 
your stone. 



A MOURNING MOTHER. 

** Thouj^h your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow ; though they be red like crimson, thoy shall be as wool."— 
Inaiah i. 18. 

LORD, though his sins were scarlet, 
And he went far astray, 
These long years have I prayed Thee, 
Show him the narrow way. 

Though with the swine he feasted, 

O ! bring him back to Thee ; 
My youngest born, O ! save him, 
Wherever he may be. 

The only prayer now left me. 

Is, Lord, that Thou would 'st turn 

His heart to Thee in sorrow. 
Thus, Lord, that he might learn. 

Though sin may not come nigh Thee, 

The sinner may find grace ; 

If he repents him truly 

Thou wilt not hide Thy face. 
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For years, Lord, has he waiider'd. 
Let him arise and say, 
** Against Thee have I sinned. 
No longer here I stay ; 

" I will return unto Thee. 

And at Thy feet will pray, 
That, like the prodigal of old, 
I be not turned away. " 

It may be. Lord, that never 

He will come home to me ; 
I dare not pray for that, Lord, 

Whilst he is far from Thee. 

Yet Lord, all things are possible. 

And mighty is Thy grace ; 
It may be the day cometh 

That I shall see his face. 

The face of him who left me. 

My youngest born, my pride ; 
There came a day I deem'd it 

Far better he had died. 

But now my prayer is only, 

O Lord, Thy will be done ; 
It may be in Thy mercy 

Thou wilt bring home my son. 



AFTER THE DAY— NIGHT. 

LOVE knocked early at my door, 
In the morn he came to find me, 
Saying, " Let me cross thy floor. 

And thy chains shall ever bind me." 

But I turned away my heart ; 

Who was Love that he should find me ? 
Saying, '* Well thou play'st thy part, 

But perchance thy chain would bind me." 

Noontide past ; he sought my door, 

" If thou wilt thou still may'st bind me. 

And I yet will cross thy floor ; 
Here again you never find me." 

But I madly chose my part ; 

What cared I to stay and find him ? 
Love should never win my heart. 

Wherefore should I pause to bind him ? 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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Night is here ; and at my door 
Vainly now I seek to find him ; 

Could he only cross my floor 

I would give all else to bind him. 

But again without my door 
I shall never waiting find him ; 

He will never cross my floor, 

No one thrice has power to bind him. 



SILENCE IN VALHALLA. 

THE feasting hath ceased in Valhalla, 
The joy is all fled ; 
The gods have grown feeble and pallid, 
And hope lieth dead. 

He can never return to bless us, 

Great Baldur* the bright ; 
The whole world gi-oaneth in darkness, 

Day becometh as night. 

We knew that the doom it was certain, 

The Norns never lie ; 
That the thread of his life should be broken. 

And Baldur must die. 

For Loki was subtle as always. 

And stronger than might 
Is his craft ; it slumbereth never, 

In darkness or light. 

* The mildest, wisest, and most elociuent of the Norse gods ; the 
god of the summer-sunlight, who was slain through the in- 
strumentality of the evil giant-god Loki. 
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The sun hath grown cold in the heavens, 

The arrow is sped ; 
A grey pall it hath fallen upon us, 

Now Baldur is dead. 

It availeth us little that Loki 
Lies bound and in pain, 
For nought can bring back the departed, 

Our grief is in vain. 

But the Norns * they have told us all things ; 

The time draweth nigh, 
When the doom that was spoken it falleth ; 

There ariseth a cry 

From the earth, — the gods do not hearken, 

All silent their breath, 
As calmly they gaze from Valhalla, t 

Awaiting their death. 

* The Northern Fates, Urd, Verdande and Skuld. 
t Tlie Hall of the Slain, where Odin's warriors feasted after 
deiith. 



AMOR IN EXTREMIS. 

" * 8ay, hast bhou lied ? ' And * I have lied 
To God and her/ he said, and died." 

— R. Browning (Count Oismond). 

LORD I have sinn'd ; yet grant me grace 
Once more again to behold her face, 
Ere I go to mine own appointed place. 

r 
f 

Lord, I had vowed to fight for Thee there, 
Whore Paynims are holding Jerusalem fair, 
Tliat Christian men might kneel in prayer 

Before the place where Thou, Lord, didst lie. 
Upon the spot where Thou, Lord, didst die, 
And gave up the ghost with that bitter cry. 

Yet for my vow is there nought to show, 
I broke no lance with the heathen foe. 
Lord, I have lied unto Thee, I know. 

Lied, because a woman was fair. 

And the sun shone warm on her golden hair, 

Ah ! but her beauty was passing rare ! 
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Blame her not, Lord, for the sin was mine. 
She had not sworn to light for Thy shrine. 
Let me drink of the cup that is bitter as brine. 

But, Lord, if I ever found grace in Thy sight. 
Let no drop from that cup dim the gold so bright 
Of her hair ; which drew me away from the light. 

T mid the lost on the Judgment day 

Must go to my place ; but to Thee, Lord, I pray, 

That Thou wilt have mercy on her alway. 



HOLGER THE DANE.* 

HOLGER the Dane sits dreaming ever, 
There in Kronborg, close by the sea, 
Centuries pass, but he moveth him never ; 
What unto him are the things that be ? 

Sounds of strife have no power to waken. 

Little recks he of the tumult of war, 
Battles are lost, and thrones are shaken, 

Calmly he sleepeth by Helsingor. 

Holger the Dane, clad in armour of might, 

In Kronborg castle, close by the sea. 
Sits and dreams till his beard is white. 

And grown through the table, down to his knee. 

* There is a tradition in Denmark that the national hero, Holger 
Danske — Holger the Dane— sits asleep in a vault under 
Kronenburgh Castle, at the entrance to the Sound. 

Here he is visited by an angel on the evening of Christmas Day, 
and told that Denmark has no need of him, and that he is to sleep on 
in the coming year. He sees everything that happens in Denmark 
in his dreams, and when she is quite helpless he will awaken and 
come to her aid. His footsteps will be heard clanging on a stone 
stair, and when he comes to lead the Danes, they will be the victors. 
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Denmark he sees in his dreams for ever, 
All things he knoweth that happen there, 

Yet deep is his sleep, and he waketh him never, 
We hear not his feet on the silent stair. 

Holger the Dane will one day awaken, 

In Kronborg Castle, close by the sea, 
When Denmark seems lost, and has hope forsaken, 

Then will the time of his waking be. 

When the sound of his footstep ringeth, 
Loud on the stair from that chamber deep. 

Well we know that he victory bringeth, 
Waken'd at last from that long, long sleep. 

To Holger the Dane each Yule-tide night. 

In Kronborg Castle close by the sea, 
There cometh from Heaven an angel bright, 

To bid him dream on through the year to be. 

Still we know he will one day waken 

From that deep sleep on the northern shore, 

Well we know we are not forsaken, 
There he is watching by Helsingor. 



IN THE MOONLIGHT. 

YOU are a queen ; no noble name I bear 
(Love, how the night wind stirs amid your hair) 
Yet I am standing close beside you here, 
The noblest names in France come not so near. 
Sweet ! let me kiss away the cares that lie 
Upon your heart ; I know that only I, 
Of all the world, stand near enough to see 
How heavy a load a royal crown may be ; 
What do you murmur, that I share its weight 1 
Would I could bear it all for you, but fate 
Has made me what I am. Can I repine 
At lowly birth, with your hand clasped in mine ? 
With my arm round you, and with lips close press'd 
Unto the head, now pillowed on my breast. 
Sometimes it frets me, we may never stand 
In the broad light of day, hand clasped in hand, 
When shines the sun I stand behind the throne. 
But with the moonlight you are mine alone. 
I am a mighty power ; men call me great. 

Say I might wear the triple crown but fate 
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Took me to France ; a Spanish woman* there 
Looked in my eyes, I saw her golden hair ; 
And since that day naught else I clearly see, 
Your shadow comes between the world and me. 
But if you stole my soul, you gave your own, 
A royal gift, and worthy of a throne. 
Yet are you queen as ever ; but I stand, 
Made equal by our love ; thus hand in hand. 
And heart to heart, no phantom throne between, 
My only love, my wife ; yet France's Queen. 

* In one of his letters to Anne of Austria, Mazarin says his great- 
est happiness when parted from her consists in ** reading the 
letters of a certain Spanish woman well known to you.'' Mazarin 
was not a priest, and there is but little doubt that he was privately 
married to Anne ; indeed her daughter-in-law, the second wife of 
the Due d'Orleans, speaks of it as a fact. 



A SNOW BURIAL. 

DREAM not of spring-tide's blossoms. 
They perished long ago, 
And all dead summer's roses 

Are past ; the autumn's glow 
Has faded from the woodland ; 

The world is white with snow. 

I 

I The sea lies grey below me, 

I Above the trees are bare, 

I The brook is hush'd and silent, 

I Whose music filled the air, 

I 

That far off day in summer, 

When we two wander'd there. 

What dreams, like spring, have vanished ; 

What radiant joy, what fears. 
What hopes that never ripened, 

What summers wet with tears, 
What vain i*egrets, what longings. 

Lie buried with past years. 
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To me the breath of winter, 
Is welcome, for I know 

No other voice will mingle 

With hers above the snow ; 

In spring tide and in autumn, 
Across the long-ago 

Your voice seems ever calling ; 

And I may not forget 
The days when roses blossomed. 

A life-time of regret 
Has made me love the winter 

Because we never met, 

But with blue skies above us ; 

No footprint on the snow, 
Calls back the days departed, 

To me the summer's glow 
Comes but to stir a memory. 

Deep buried mid the snow. 
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A LAST TRYST. 

KNIGHT lies slain by the southern ford, 
There Ls dew on his plume, hut no blood on his 
sword . 
This mom he rode through the glen, e'er day 
Had chased the shadows of night away. 
And I knew he was food for the carrion crow, 
For I marked how a raven followed him slow, 
And three times croaked as he wing'd his flight 
Till he vanished amid the dawning light. 
; I For the east was crimsoning fast with red, 

As the knight drew near to the torrent's bed ; 
Then out of the bushes a magpie flew, 
But he heeded it not ; for tlie morning dew 
Was brushed from the grass by the tiny feet. 
Of her he had ridden so far to meet. 
And, oh, but that lady's face was fair, 
And like molten gold was her sunny hair. 
And her soft slow smile of welcome, it came 
Like a breeze o'er the corn in some fertile plain. 

• ••••• 
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At least he died happy, believing her true, 
They stabbed him behind, and never he knew 
Close by in the thicket his deadliest foe 
Had watched for him long in the morning glow. 
And his fair, false love who had trysted him there, 
Little sorrow had she for his blood-stained hair ; 
As she left him lying, the carrion crow 
Croaked loudly with joy as he watched her go. 



LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 

TO her he gave rich jewels rare, 
To me a tress of yellow hair, 
Ah, but her face was wondrous fair. 

I had his friendship deep and strong, 

To her his whole soul did belong, 

A heart that held no thought of wrong. 

To her it was but careless play, 

To hira the very light of day 

Was darken'd when she said him nay. 

To me he tum'd in his sore pain, 
r yet thank God, and not in vain, 
I lov'd him so I could refrain 

From blame of her who did such wrong. 
She was but weak ; why should the strong 
Suffer for such their whole life long ? 

Years afterwards, when we were wed, 
T tearless stood beside his bed. 
Upon the mom that he lay dead. 

He wore a smile of perfect rest, 
Her portrait there upon his breast 
Shew VI to the end he love/l her best. 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

YOU rhyme in praise of my golden hair ; 
Ah, but the gold will turn to grey. 
You vow that no maiden with me may compare ; 
Yes, but the Spring-time will pass away. 

Though my eyes be blue as the deep-blue sea, 
Blue eyes can fade through the mist of years, 

What if the end of your rhyme should be 
Blistered and spoilt with salt, sad tears ? 

" Then I must find rhymes for snow-white hair, 
Dear, if the gold should turn to grey, 
For never another with you may compare. 
E'en though the Spring-time be pass'd away. 

If your eyes, now blue as the deep-blue sea, 

Should fade, beloved, through the mist of years. 

What care I, so together we be ? 

Only, sweetheart, let me dry those tears.'' 
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A FAREWELL. 

FAREWELL, my friend ; you go across the sea 
But near or far, wherever you may be, 
Deep in your inmost heart is room for me. 

And though the great sea rolls between us now, 
T may not feel your kiss upon my brow. 
Yet love can cross a wider ocean. How 

We know not ; yet if death had ta'en your hand. 
And led you to the shore of that far strand. 
My love had reached you in that distant land. 

It may be that you would not feel it there, 
Where all is joy and beauty, and no care 
Can ever come to mar the quiet air. 

But this we know, that, far beyond the sky, 
Love lives for ever and can never die. 
Thus closely bound together you and I 

Will some day in that far-oiF country meet. 
Will one day in that blessed land so sweet 
Stand face to face, in the full light, and greet 

With outstretched arms each other ; as we cast 
Trouble and pain behind us. All is past. 
What matters death, so that we meet at last. 
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AN UNFORGOTTEN COUNTRY. 

To Etta. 

MY friend, T may not see your face, 
Nor watch each well-remembered grace, 
But you will always hold a place 

Within my memory ; though we stand 
So far apart ; the sea and land 
Divide us ; and we clasp not hand. 

Yet, dear, I know, though some forget 
The past, you will remember yet 
The country where we two first met. 

Deep in your heart it will remain, 
With all its mingled joy and pain ; 
The past is past, and not in vain. 

We would not have it back once more, 
From that far-distant silent shore, 
Where there is rest for evermore. 

Nay, rather let us turn our eyes 

To where the future hidden lies 

From us. Beneath the clear blue skies 
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The world may have for you in store 
A gift we dream not of ; ay, more, 
Belov^ than it gave of yore. 

But, dear one, you will ne'er forget 
The country where we two first met, 
The count i-y that you love %u yet. 




A FORGOTTEN FACE. 

IN my old age I see your face once more, 
The flowers have bloomed above it fifty years. 
And my life lies between us : I forgot 

Those flowers I planted long ago with tears. 

You died so young that I forgot you there, 
Deep buried 'mid the lilies ; in my life 

Came other faces, and yours faded dim. 

How should you, lying there, know aught of strife ? 

And life is strife, and so I careless left you 
In your deep sleep, and turned away my heart 

From that still grave, unto the heat and toil 
Of ceaseless labour in the world's fierce mart. 

But now that I am near the end of strife, 
Your long forgotten voice comes back to me, 

All other faces fade before yours now, 
And far-off years seem yesterday to be. 

My own lost love ; can it be yet that I 

Shall meet and know you on that further shore ? 

Shall I, who thus forgot you, find you there, 
Where none forget, and parting is no more 1 
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ONE SHALL BE TAKEN, AND THE OTHER LEFT. 

To K. F. 

GOD called your dear one home, his work was ended, 
No more by pain oppressed, 
He now is with the blessed ones, defended 
By God's eternal rest. 

From him has passed away all sin and sorrow, 

As from the grass the dew. 
For him has dawn'd a fair and glorious morrow 

In that bright world so new. 

We know the words that One above has spoken ; 

Wc know the promise true. 
That they who seek him here will find unbroken 

In that fair clime ; — but you 

God help you now, on earth he was your nearest. 

Husband, and guide, and friend, 
You lost with him all that your heart held dearest, 

And now, unto the end 

Of life you look ; as through a prison grating, 

Martyrs have gazed on high. 

To that far home for which their souls were waiting. 

Unseen by mortal eye. 
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'Twill dawn at length for you, eternal morning : 

The cross will gain the crown, 
Ended at length will be the night of mourning, 

The burden is laid down. 

But peace has come, it will forsake you never. 

The hard fought fight is won, 
God gives His rest to those who pray on ever, 

" Let but Thy will be done." 

** Thy will be done," the hardest words for mortals 

Are in that short, brief prayer. 
What though we long to pass death's quiet portals. 

We may not see the fair 

Bright land, that holds our lov'd and lost in keeping ; 

Their deep eternal rest 
May not be broken by the sound of weeping, 

We know that they are blessed. 

But, oh ! the way seems long until that morrow. 

Would that it all were past, 
Yet God in His own time will heal our sorrow, 

We shall go home at last. 
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AMOli VINCIT OMNIA. 

" I claim you mUII, for my own love's Hake." 

— R. Brow>'IN(j (Erdj/n JJo/pe). 

I SOMETIMES think, beloved, had we not met, 
You might have had a fuller life ; and yet 
It is not given to us, dear, to forget. 

I cannot put away from out my life 

It's one sustaining comfort. Ah, the strife 

Ts hard and bitter, darling, and the knife 

That wounds us botli was forged by my own hand. 
Before you, dear one, I must ever stand, 
Knowing that only death can break the band. 

And yet, oh l)est l>eloved, far better so. 

Than free, to pass through life but still to know 

That (me stood nearer you. Ah, that were woe I 

Such pain is spared me. Though we dwell apart, 
Your love luis almost healed the Intter smart; 
We stand so close tog(;ther, heart to heart. 
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THE HEROIC DEATH OF COLONEL BATTYE 
AND CAPTAIN URMSTON. 

ENGLAND and India, silent weeping stand 
r Beside a bier. 

The East and West clasp close each other's hand, 

And know no fear. 

Which was the nobler ? They who fighting died, 

In vain, to save 
The life of one sore stricken ; side by side, 

They found a grave. 

Or him who rallied 'mid that deadly fight. 

The brave and true 
Who scorned to leave their leaders ? Never flight 

Those brave hearts knew. 

As, one by one, they fell around their chief, 

They heard the cry, 
" Fight bravely, oh ! my children." Is it grief 

That dims the eye ? 

Or are they tears of joy and pride we shed ? 

To find at last 

We have won India's heart ; such noble dead 

Must bind us fast. 
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78 DEATH OF COLONEL BATTYE AND CAPTAIN URM8T0N. 

Hark ! ^tis that voice again ; there comes a sound, 

" If you must die, 
Let some of these die with you." On the ground 

They thickly lie, 

That valiant band, who thus so calmy stood. 

And held at bay, 
Till only three were left amid the blood 

Unslain that day, 

The foe ; till all was lost, their leaders dead. 

Came then that voice, 
" Now you may save yourselves," that brave man said. 

England rejoice. 




A STONY WAY. 

YOU are so far above me ; yet I stand 
And watch your upward way, 
I know the path is stony that you tread ; 

You strive, and toil, and pray. 
The strife and toil have brought you peace at last : 
Yes, peace — but not forgetf ulness of what is past. 

I know the heavy burden that you bear 

With you must always stay. 
But you laid it down at our Saviour's feet. 

And its bitterness past away. 
And now you would not break the quiet rest 
Of him you lov'd so dearly : God knows best, 

And so He called Him early to his home ; 

That home of peace so fair. 
Where he is waiting till the time shall come 

For you to join him there ; 

In that land where our lost ones are found once more, 

Where we meet our beloved, who went before, 
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But yet you have this comfort to the end, 

Not his, but yours the loss. 
God called him home to a heavenly crown, 

And he bade you bear the cross ; 
And the weight of that cross no soul may know, 
Save those who through life with its burden go. 

You shed below you on the toilsome way, 

The path your feet have trod, 
A light to point all lesser souls the way. 

And bring us nearer God. 
In pain and in sorrow, and bitterest loss, 
You show how His servant can carry the cross. 



THE DYING YEAR. 

THERE are no summer flowers 
To deck the Old Year's bier, 
Of all he gave so lavishly, 

Not one remaineth here. . 

There are no leaves above us, 
To serve for funeral pall, 

Not one is left to cover him, 
They long ago did fall. 

There are no gentle breezes. 
To waft his latest sighs. 

Alone, by all forgotten, 

Tis thus the Old Year dies. 

Ah ! no, by some remembered ; 

Sadly his latest hours 
Are watched by those who love him ; 

There is no need for flowers, 

To show him unf orgotten ; 

While sadly fall our tears. 
As, with the peal of midnight, 

He joins the vanished years. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF THE YEAR. 

YES ; the days are chill, and dark, and drear, 
And the wind is wailing sadly overhead, 
The snow lies white and cold around us, and the year 
Nears it end, all nature seems as dead. 

But the new year coming, brings to us again 
Bud, and flower, and leaf, and sunshine in the air. 
Yet the old year never sees them ; all in vain 
Comes the scent of violets; he will not be there. 

There are others, too, who saw the spring-tide 
Burst the chain of winter ; set the wide earth free, 
Year by year they harken'd for the cuckoo's earliest cry, 
Now they are not with us, they no spring will see. 

Earthly springs are theirs no longer now. 
They have gone to join the vanished years, 
We shall meet again, we know not how. 
For He saith that He will wipe away all tears. 



" How could it end in any other way." 

— Robert Browning (Andrea del Santo) 
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